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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


“Protective” Legislation in India. 


" HE question of the advisability of prohibiting the employment of 
Tr women in mines has again been taken up by the government in India. 

At present about one-third of the mine workers in India are women. 
Since 1842 women have been excluded from mines in England; in 1901 
an attempt was made to prohibit them from Indian mines. This effort 
failed on account of violent opposition on the part of employers. Ex- 
pression was given to the fear that if steps were taken to prevent women 
relatives of men workers from going below the latter would themselves 
refuse to work in mines. | 

The department of industries and labor of the central government has 
sent a letter to each of the provincial governments asking for advice with 
regard to possible legislation against the employment of women in mines. 

“Since 1901,” says this letter, “mining conditions have undergone a 
considerable change. Indian mining is no longer in its infancy; the mines 
are deeper and the risk of danger is accentuated. There is a steadily in- 
creasing body of public opinion which strongly deprecates the continued 
employment of women in mines.” | 

Opposition to this proposed reform has already been started by the 
British imperialist press in India. It is argued that conditions of employ- 
ment in Indian mines are fundamentally different from those in Western 
countries and that Indian mine labor works in family gangs, women as- 
sisting their relatives and helping to swell their earnings. 


Turkey Has Woman’s College. 


ONSTANTINOPLE Woman’s College, founded in 1879, is a non- 

sectarian institution and has about 300 students, representing 17 dif- 
ferent nationalities, principally Greeks, Armenains, Turks, Russians, He- 
brews and Bulgarians. The Turkish University is now open to women. 
Two-thirds of the women appearing on Constantinople streets now wear 
their veils thrown back instead of over the face. 


Jugo-Slavia Women Organize. 


OMAN suffrage has been adopted as a program by the National 

Women’s Union of Jugo-Slavia, which includes 200 Croatian, 
Serbian and Slovenian societies. This union organizes demonstrations 
and conferences on woman suffrage and sends petitions to Parliament. 
Many members of Parliament are on the side of the women and support 
their claims, whilst most of the political parties include woman suffrage 
in their program. In 1921 the provincial governments of: Croatia and 
Slovenia gave women the right to vote in communal and town elections, 
and at Zagreb, at the last city elections, some of the parties included a 
woman candidate in their lists. Serbian women have not yet secured the 
suffrage for communal or city elections. Jugo-Slav women, however, are 
admitted to study in all the faculties at the universities, and this year 
two women students have been appointed in the law courts. As a wife and 
mother, the Jugo-Slav woman has made no advance in the last fifty years; 
she has no rights, and the only women able to improve this condition of 
things are women who are financially independent. The unmarried mother 
and the illegitimate child are treated by the law as outcasts. Whereas the 
political position remains unchanged, the position of women in Jugo- 
Slavia, in industry and the professions, has improved steadily since 1918. 
Jugo-Slav women have made much progress in the study and practice of 
medicine. They work in the hospitals and in departments of public health 
and protection of children. There are also women dentists, pharmacists, 
chemists, architects, engineers, and their economic position is nearly equal 
with men. : 


A FIRM of cotton manufacturers has recently appointed a woman 
as material expert, who will advise upon and direct the types of 
materials most suitable for clothes and household use. ~ 


France Embarks on Co-education. 


OLLOWING on a decree of October, 1922, which permitted girls to 
attend courses on mathematics and philosophy at boys’ schools, in 
preparation for the baccalauréat, M. Bérard, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has now decided that girls may attend boys’ secondary schools to 
follow courses of study in preparation for women’s high schools. 


Czecho-Slovakia Women and H. C. L. War. 


HE women of Czecho-Slovakia, who have been doing their best to 

bring down the high prices still prevailing in the country through a 
boycott, have now been called to a council under the direction of the 
Minister of Food. One Federal Council, four State Councils for Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia, and a number of small District Councils 
are to be formed. Each council is to have 12 members, and the women 
are to name half of this membership. Each council will have headquarters 
and a staff to carry on its work, which will be to organize research, pre- 
pare new Government regulations, influence prices, educate consumers in 
buying, bring about the right proportion of prices between Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and the surrounding countries, tackle the problem of the excessive 
charges by middlemen and transportation carriers, and organize direct 
buying and selling. This attempt to control the present prevailing high 
prices is the logical outgrowth of a system of economic councils which 
proved highly successful after the war, a plan originated by a woman. 


The First British Women Graduates. 


ANTERBURY COLLEGE, New Zealand, which has recently cele- 
brated its jubilee, was the first university in the British Empire to 
grant women degrees on the same footing as men. The first woman in the 
British Empire to take the B. A. degree was Kate Edger, daughter of an 
Auckland clergyman, and the first woman M. A, was Helen Courran of 
Christ Church in 1880. 


Women in Austrian Parliament. 


N the recent debate on the budget in the Austrian Parliament, no 

fewer than seven women M. P.’s took part, and made valuable con- 

tributions to the discussion. The debate proved that women know how to 
hold their point, especially if social and economic questions. 


A Joint Pastorate. 


R. AND MRS. COLTMAN of Greville Place Congregational 
Church. London, have closed their joint pastorate and intend to 
seek a wider sphere of action. Mrs. Coltman has conducted many mar- 
riages, and on one occasion, at least, she prepared her own order of 
service. Needless to say the word “obey” did not appear, but instead the 
sentence, pronounced by both bride and bridegroom as they exchanged 


rings: “As this ring encircles thy finger, so let my love surround thee all 
the days of thy life.” F 


University Women’s Fellowship. 


WENTY-NINE candidates competed for the prize fellowship of 

£100 for research in arts offered by the British Federation of Uni- 
versity women. Four of these were British, and the rest represented the 
Universities of Austria, Italy, Finland. Norway, Sweden, France, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slavakia. Australia and Canada. The fellowship was awarded to 
an Italian woman graduate, Dottore Dentice di Accadia. 
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PLANS FOR COLORADO’S MEMORIAL PAGEANT 


HE Colorado pageant on September 22nd and 23rd will not be an exact 

reproduction of the Seneca Falls spectacle, since a number of changes 
are dictated by both the difference in the scenic nature of the country and 
by the necessity for localizing the celebration in the West. The Colorado 
pageant will typify the evolution of the Equal Rights idea in America, 
while at the same time presenting a special tableau symbolizing the achieve- 
nient of some of the pioneer women of the West. In this tableau the 
most noted pioneer women of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
will be represented. 

In making preparations for its pageant, the National Woman’s Party 
is receiving the enthusiastic co-operation of the entire community. The 
City Council has voted $150 toward the support of the pageant ; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has appointed a committee of five of the most promi- 
nent men in the State—ex-Governor Oliver H. Shoup, Spencer Penrose, 
Henry P. Sachs, E. P. Shove and Lloyd Shaw—to co-operate with the 
women’s committee of fifty, which includes all of the leading women of the 
community. In addition, a committee has been organized in Denver to 
send a delegation of three hundred women from Denver. Other dele- 
gations will come from every city of importance in the State. 

All of the musical and dramatic talent of the community (which is 
exceptionally well provided in these respects ) 
has been put at the disposal of Miss Hazel 


secure their pledges to vote for the proposed amendment. We suggest that 
you organize deputations to them from their constituents and arrange to 
have different groups continue to visit them until their pledges of support 
are secured. The fate of the amendment when Congress assembles de- 
pends largely upon the effort that is made to impress the Senators and 
Representatives with the deep concern of their constituents that the 
amendment should be acted upon favorably.” 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont of New York City, president of the National 
Woman's Party, will be in Colorado for the pageant, and will preside at 
the Council Meeting. At this meeting plans will be perfected for securing 
the pledges of the 531 members of Congress in support of the Equal 
Rights amendment before Congress convenes in December. The Council 
will also determine to what State the Equal Rights pageant will go next. 
At the present time it seems probable that it will go to New Orleans or to 
Shreveport when the Louisiana State Convention of the Party meets in 
October. 

Other prominent women who will probably be in Colorado Springs for 
the Council Meeting, in addition to Alice Paul, the vice-president of the 
Party, and Anita Pollitzer of Charleston, S. C., national secretary, are 
Maude Younger and Mrs. William Kent of California, Miss Sue White 


_ of Tennessee and Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles of Wilmington, Del. Miss 


Younger is the Legislative Chairman of the 


MacKaye, who is in charge of the pageant, 
and active assistance is being given by the 
two world-rénowned artists, Robert Reid 
and Birger Sandzen. 


A proclamation similar to that issued by 
Governor Sweet has been issued by Mayor 
Ira Harris of Colorado Springs. 


Mrs. L. A. Miller, poet laureate of the 
State and former president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who has 
written a prologue in verse for the pageant, 
has also undertaken the organization of dele- 
gations to the State Convention and pageant 
from all parts of the State—a work for 
which her extraordinary familiarity with all © 
sections of the State particularly fits her. 


The program for the State Convention 
of the Colorado Branch, which is to be 
held in the Baptist Church on the day pre- 
ceding the pageant, has been arranged as 
follows : 

Presentation by Alice Paul of the part 
that Colorado can take in the national cam- 
paign for a Federal Equal Rights amend- 
ment. 

Discussion of deputations to State Con- 
gressmen and Senators in the interest of the 
amendment. 

Discussion of organization of the State 
Branch throughout the State, and the em- 
ployment of a State organizer. 

Election of State Board for the coming 
year. 

On the day following the pageant there 
will be a meeting of the National Council 
of the Party which will determine the next 
Step to be taken in the national campaign for 
the Federal amendment. Miss Paul has 
already addressed a letter to all chairmen of 
the State Branches of the Party in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“Before your Senators and Congressmen 


The faith! 


To Victory! 


IN MEMORY OF THE FIRST EQUAL 
RIGHTS MEETING EVER HELD 
IN THE WORLD 


By Burcet 


( Eprror’s Nore.—The following poem has been writ- 
ten by Mrs. L. A. Miller, poet laureate of Colorado, 
for the Equal Rights pageant in the Garden of the 
Gods, Colorado Springs, on September 23rd, which 
will be staged by the National Woman's Party as a 
Western celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Seneca Falls Equal Rights Meeting of 1848.) 


The women whom we honor here today 

With quiet courage left their sheltered place 
To face the world’s stern battery of scorn, 
Sustained by vision of a world re-born 

And opportunity for all the race: 

They saw the vision and did not delay, 
“Freedom for all,” they cried, “is on the way!” 


They struck alike at cruel chafing chains 
And silken cords of rose-hung chivalry. 

No Amazons were there with martial dreams 
Of World-supremacy, but fragile forms 

In silken gowns and dainty caps of lace, 
Pleading that Justice take her rightful place 
And grant to all—EQUALITY—at last. 


*Tis ours to hold the ground they won, 
The strife’s not o’er, the battle done, 
Pick up their torch and “carry on!” 

They summon us today to lead this quest, 
We may not falter, may not rest, 

Until their goal at last we see— 

America, a true democracy! 


Oh, woman, rouse from sodden sleep 
Of cloistered centuries and keep 


Go bravely as the Unfearing go, 
Go proudly as the Unconquered go, 
Go singing as the Far-seeing go, 


Party, and has had charge of its Congnes- 
sional lobby for many years. She is well 
known throughout the country for both her 
suffrage work and her activities in the inter- 
ests of labor legislation. Mrs. Kent is the 
State Chairman of the Woman’s Party in 
California, and is a suffragist of long stand- 
sug, and has been a leader in the Woman’s 
Party since its organization in 1913. Mrs, 
Kent is the wife of former Congressman 
Kent. Miss Sue White is the secretary to 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee, and is well 
known in governmental circles in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Hilles is a well-known suffragist, 
and a daughter of the first Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

In opening the campaign in the West for 
the Federal amendment, Miss Paul appeals 
to Western women in behalf of women who 
live in States where the prejudice against 
women is more deeply intrenched. “The 
women of the South and East,” she says, 
“look to Western women to give us the same 
splendid and decisive help in our campaign 
for a Federal Equal Rights amendment that 
thev gave in the campaign for the Federal 
Suffrage amendment. Just as Western 
women had the vote at a time when Eastern 
and Southern women were still disen- 
franchised, so today Western women enjoy 
a measure of equality which is denied to 
women in many States. In ten States to- 
day mothers have not equal rights with 
fathers in the guardianship of children. 
These States are Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. This means, generally, 
that in case of any difference of opinion 
between the parents, the husband has an 
‘enforceable legal right to decide the whole 
life and future of the child. He may decide 
in what religion the child shall be brought 


return to Washington, please endeavor to 


up, what education it shall receive and into 
(Continued on page 247) 
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PRACTICE VS. THEORY 


N a recent number of Time and Tide, Rhoda H. B. Adamson, M.D., 
B.S., clinical lecturer in obstetrics, University of Leeds, analyses the 
problem of motherhood in industry with sympathetic and comprehending 
insight. - Dr. Adamson has a wide knowledge of working mothers gained 
through her clinical experience; she therefore realizes what many leis 
class women fail to understand, that expectant mothers and women whose 
chifdren are very young, seldom enter or continue in industry except 
under compulsion of grim necessity. Abstinence from work during 
pregnancy or during the infancy of the children means in these cases 
abstinence from adequate food and shelter as well, with continued suffer- 
ing and physical deterioration due to unhygienic living conditions. The 
casual ministrations of private charity are insufficient and painful to 
accept for self-respecting women. 

Those who imagine that passing legislation prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women during the later months of pregnancy or throughout the 
first few weeks of their infants’ lives is laudable would do well to study Dr. 
Adamson’s work. None of these discriminatory or so-called “welfare” laws 
provide any practical source of income for the mothers during the pro- 
hibitory period; nor do they insure reliable husbands, or adequate wages 
and employment for men who honestly desire to fulfill their familial obli- 
gations. Those who advocate “welfare” laws appear to take for granted 
that some occult force unprovided for under the law will feed the mothers 
in their necessity, as the tavens fed the prophet long ago. But things do 
not happen that way in this hard, penurious, modern world. Working 
and eating bear a close and unavoidable relationship in the lives of women 
as well as in the lives of men. To pass repressive laws is merely arbi- 
trarily to deny these hard-pressed women the opportunity to choose what 
seems to them the easiest way out of their dilemma. With industrial 
work closed to them and hunger staring them in the face they must turn 
to domestic work or charity, and as Dr. Adamson says, “Industrial work 
in a factory is less laborious than the usual household work assigned to 
a charwoman.” 

We quote at some length from Dr. Adamson’s article as phrasing 
more perfectly than we can a possible solution of one of women’s most 
vexed problems. Dr. Adamson writes: 

“In an ideal state of society it would seem that a mother should have 
a sufficient family income not to need to undertake any wage-earning 
occupation while she is expecting her baby so that she should not suffer 
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undue fatigue, and while ‘the baby is an infant so that it may be 
breast-fed if possible, or if bottle-fed that its food may be prepared with 
the greatest care possible by its own mother, who is likely to be the most 
interested. 


In actual practice many women for economic reasons cannot stay at 
home long before or after the birth of their children. But they would 
prefer to do so if there was money for them from any source allowing 
them to have leisure beforehand for themselves and time afterwards to 
care for their own children, and the physique of their children would 
improve with such opportunity to stay at home, 

“It follows that, with certain women whose husbands are not efficient 
wage-earners, or who have no husband, their children suffer from want 
of personal maternal care and that no private attempt to help would hope 
to remedy this state of affairs. If the State requires these children to 
grow into healthy, well developed adults, then it must help largely to this 
end by subsidizing the mothers to remain at home while they are young 
and look after them; in other words, by the establishment of the principle 
of the Endowment of Motherhood. 

“The writer would personally be entirely against the exclusion of ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers from industrial employment by arbitrary 
legislation as each individual would best be able to judge the desirability 
of staying at work or abstaining from it. 

“But while the State paid a motherhood allowance it would be entitled 
to demand the personal carrying out of the duties of motherhood in the 
interests of the children, and many women of the industrial classes would 


_ be glad to avail themselves of such an allowance. 


“The payment of such an allowance would involve a considerable 
charge upon government funds. But this expenditure would, in part, be 
counter-balanced by a saving in expenditure in treating and maintaining 
the unfit resulting from the want of maternal care in infancy consequent 
upon the industrial employment of their mothers.” 


MAKE THE AMENDMENT MEAN SOMETHING 


bere importance of building up a strong feminist organization in 
United States, the task which the National Woman’s Party has set \ 


itself, is well indicated by recent events in England. The Sex Disqualifi- 


cation (Removal) Act which was passed some time since in England pur- 
ported to eliminate sex as a barrier to equal opportunity, but owing to 
supine public opinion it has become practically a dead letter. Recently 
deputation on which twenty-six of the leading non-party women’s organi- 
ations were represented waited on the Home Secretary in the Prime 
inister’s room at the House of Commons to protest against the practical 
ullification of the Act, from which so much has been hoped. 

Lady Astor introduced the deputation and the first speaker pointed out 
the five chief failures of the Act, as follows: ? 

(1) It has failed to secure equality of opportunity between men and 
women in the Civil Service. 

(2) It had failed to prevent the dismissal of four-fifths of the women 
police employed by the Home Office. 

(3) It had failed to prevent the disqualification of marriage from 
acting as a bar to the public employment of women. 

(4) It had failed to secure membership of Cambridge University to 
women. 

(5) It had failed to secure admission to the House of Lords for 
Peeresses in their own right. 

Since the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act specifically states that 
“A person shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage from the exercise 
ef any public function,” it is clear from this summary that either words 
or the Act mean nothing. . 

It is a well-known fact that in the interpretation and enforcement of 
any legislation public opinion is the final arbiter. In preparation for the 
adoption of the Lucretia Mott amendment much must be accomplished in 
the way of forming public opinion if disappointment is to be avoided. 

Let us take the experience of our English sisters to heart and write the 
meaning of Equal Rights into the minds of the American people so that 
our amendment will signify something in practical life when it is written 
into the Constitution. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 


By Carot REHFISCH, 


Secretary of the California Branch of the Woman’s Party. 


} He sensgny the first week of my stay at the National Headquarters of 
the Woman’s Party, a young woman called and demanded to see 
Miss Paul in the most high-handed fashion, apparently with the sole 
object of informing her that she (the young woman) had no interest in 
and no sympathy with the Equal Rights cause, but that she conceived it to 
he Miss Paul’s mission to espouse at once the cause of Universal Peace. 
The Equal Rights campaign, she contended, was something that the 
Woman’s Party had originated after the suffrage victory for lack of 
something really important to take up. : 
A few days later an excitable individual with a strong socialistic bias 
informed Miss Paul that the Equal Rights campaign was all a delusion and 
a snare, and that women would never obtain equality until the present 
economic system was swept away. This person thought that the Woman’s 
Party should at once go in for socialism. He also believed that the 
Woman’s Party had originated the Equal Rights agitation and regretted 
deeply that it was not devoting itself to socialism instead of adding a new 
agitation to those already in progress. 
Shortly after this I myself was interviewed by a gentleman, who 
assured me that the theory of Equal Rights was all a mistake. He said 
that women had already nothing but privileges. He conceived it to be our 
business as a woman’s organization to reconstitute the political system 
of the country upon a non-party basis—abolishing all political parties and 
making (I believe) the school district the political unit from which all 
measures should originate. He also was under the impression that the 
Equal Rights agitation, as distinct from the Equal Suffrage agitation, had 
originated with the Woman’s Party after the suffrage victory, and he 
wanted to divert us before we had ree ivf far ate it. 
EELIN G on there alan be some mistake soli and het we 

might in fact be following some fantastic hallucination peculiar to 
our Own imaginations, we turned to a history of the past with a view to 
finding out for ourselves whether history showed any precedent for our 
odd vagaries, and whether we were really the first women in the world to 
agitate for Equal Rights as distinct from Equal Suffrage. 

Our researches showed that the movement for Equal Rights presents 
one continuous line of endeavor from the time of the first Equal Rights 
meeting in 1848 at Seneca Falls down to the recent Equal Rights Con- 
ference held by the Woman’s Party at this same place on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary date of the first meeting. 

The program adopted at the Seneca Falls meeting of 1848 called for 
complete Equality between the rights of men and women. It demanded 
for women Equal Rights in the franchise, in education, in industry, in the 
professions, in political office, in marriage, in personal freedom, in con- 
trol of property, in guardianship of children, in making contracts, in the 
church, and in the leadership of all moral and public movements. This 
campaign undertaken in 1848 has been continued year after year with 
slight gains along various lines, but with complete victory on only one 
subject—the franchise. The program outlined by the women of 1848 
was, we found, identical with that of the Woman’s Party today—with the 
one exception of the demand for “Equality in the 


miles of resolutions were written on the subject of woman’s wrongs and 
woman’s rights. 

It is almost impossible to present even a brief synopsis of all of these 
annual doings, and in establishing the age and lineage of our reform, the 
only embarrassment from which we suffer is that of a surplusage of mate- 
rial. At the risk, therefore, of becoming more than normally tedious, we 
would present just a few of the acts, declarations and resolutions which 
establish a continuity in endeavor between the Declaration of Sentiments 
of 1848, and our own Declaration of Principles of 1922. 


N Qhio, in 1850, an Equal Rights convention at Salem adopted a 

memorial to the State Constitutional Convention protesting against the 
degraded position of women, and especially against the legal condition of 
married women; and adopted also an “Address to the Women of Ohio,” 
calling upon them to “arise from the lethargy of ages; to assert their 
rights as independent human beings; to demand their true position as 
equally responsible co-workers with their brethren in this world of action.” 
From this time on annual conventions were held in Ohio, and Equal Rights 
theories advanced with unswerving consistency. In 1861 the secretary, 
J. Elizabeth Jones, reports: “Our main object this year, as heretofore, has 
been to secure personal property and parental rights, never ignoring, how- 
ever, the right to legislate for ourselves.” 

In Massachusetts, in 1848, Mary Upton Ferris and others drew up 
petitions to the Legislature asking for a reform in the property, divorce 
and other laws discriminating against women. Similar petitions were 
presented every year, until in 1854 a bill was passed giving married women 
the control of their own property during life, and a right to make a will 
of their real estate and of half of their personal property without the 
consent of their husbands. In 1855 the divorce laws were amended and 
some inequalities removed. From 1850 on Equal Rights conventions were 
held at Worcester. In 1854 the New England Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion met at Boston and resolved “That the common law which governs the 
marriage relation and blots out the legal existence of a wife denies her 
right to the product of her own industry, denies her equal property rights, 
even denies her right to her own children and the custody of her own 
person is grossly unjust to women, dishonorable to man and destructive 
of the harmony of life’s holiest relation. 

“Resolved, That the laws which destroy the legal individuality of a 
woman after her marriage are equally pernicious to man as to woman, and 
may give to him in marriage a slave or a tyrant, but never a wife.” 

In Pennsylvania a convention was held at West Chester in 1852, to 
which the call read as follows: “The friends of Justice and Equal Rights 
are earnestly invited to assemble in convention to consider and discuss 
the present position of Woman in Society, her Natural Rights and Rela- 
tive Duties. * * * Woman, even in this progressive age and country, suf- 
fers under legal, educational and vocational disabilities which might be 
removed. * * * If it shall promote in any way freedom of thought and 
action among women; if it shall assist in opening to them any avenues to 
honorable and lucrative employment; if it shall aid in securing to them 
more thorough intellectual and moral culture; if 
it shall excite higher aspiration ; if it shall advance 


franchise. 

We found that after the enunciation of the 
demand for complete Equality at Seneca Falls 
in 1848, local and national conventions reiterated 
each and all of these demands year after year 
with an insistence verging upon the monotonous. 

Women (and men) petitioned, argued, 
pleaded and demanded in turn, asserting over and 
over again the right of women to complete Equal- 
ity. Groups with the same grievances and the 
same ideals sprang up simultaneously in different 
parts of the country. Interminable speeches and 


Who gave it thee 


EQUALITY 


Breath of the new-born, 
Bread of the living, 
Password of the dying— 


Or took it from thee? 
Why seek ye what ye cannot lose? 
We have only to waken the unawakened, 
To arouse the sleeping creatures 
And bid them breathe, break bread and 
live and die like men. 
—Ada Davenport Kendall. 


by a few steps just and wise public sentiment, this 
convention will not have been held in vain.’ 
x * * 

The call to the Philadelphia Convention of 
1854 read: “The subject for consideration will 
be Equal Rights of Woman to all the advantages 
of education ; literary, scientific and artistic oppor- 

- tunity; to full Equality in all business avocations, 
industrial, commercial, professional; briefly—to 


all the rights that belong to her as a citizen.” 
*** 
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N New York there was, first, the Seneca Falls Convention of 1848. 

The call to the Syracuse Convention of 1852 read: “The time has 
come for the discussion of woman’s social, civil and religious rights, and 
also for a thorough and efficient organization; a well-directed plan of 
operation whereby those social rights for which our fathers fought, bled 
and died may be secured by us. Let woman no longer supinely endure the 
evils she may escape, but with her own right hand carve out for herself 
a higher, nobler destiny than has hitherto been hers. Inasmuch as through 
the folly and imbecility of woman the race is what it is, dwarfed in mind 
and body, and as through her alone it can yet be redeemed, all are equally 
interested in the objects of this convention.” * * * 


The call to the Rochester Convention of 1853 raised the questions of 
equal pay for equal work, admission to all occupations, ownership by the 
wife of her own earnings, legal guardianship by widows of their own 
children, equal property and inheritance rights, the right to trial by a jury 
of her peers, equal influence in the making of laws and the choosing of 
legislators, the judiciary and the Executive, and the right to vote. 


_ In 1854 a convention was held at Albany to prepare for the presentation 
to the Legislature by Susan B. Anthony of a petition asking that husband 
and wife should be tenants in common of property without survivorship, 
but with a partition on the death of either; that a wife should be compe- 
tent to discharge trusts and powers the same as a single woman; that the 
statutes in respect to a married woman’s property should make it descend 
as though she had been unmarried; that married women should be entitled 
to execute letters testamentary and of administration; that married women 
should have power to make contracts and transact business as though un- 
married ; that they should be entitled to their own earnings, subject to their 
proportionate liability for support of children; that post-nuptial acquisi- 
tion should belong equally to husband and wife ; that married women should 
stand on the same footing as single women as parties or witnesses in legal 
proceedings ; that they should be sole guardians of their minor children; 
that laws in relation to divorce should be revised, and drunkenness made 
cause for absolute divorce; that the preference of males in descent of real 
estate should be abolished ; that women should exercise the right of suffrage 
and be eligible to all public offices; that a law should be enacted extending 
the masculine designation in all statutes of the State to females. 


HE call to the Saratoga Convention of 1855 demanded the recognition 
of woman’s civil existence, legal rights and social equality with man. 
In 1859 the ninth national convention, meeting in New York City, drew 
up memorials complaining of all sex inequalities, and these were sent to 
every Legislature in the country. The New York conventions of 1860 
and 1861 asked particularly for reforms in the divorce laws of the State. 

After the Civil War, the discussion of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
giving the negro the right to vote, focussed attention upon the question of 
the suffrage, and led gradually to the concentration of the Equal Rights 
forces upon the suffrage issue. The other inequalities were not, however, 
forgotten, and the vote was always regarded as a necessary step toward the 
fulfillment of the complete Equal Rights program. 

The call to the annual convention of 1874, held in New York City, 
which was signed by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, read: 
“For more than a quarter of a century the representative women of this 
nation have held annual meetings demanding the recognition of their rights 
as citizens of the United States. In halls of legislation and courts of jus- 
tice, as well as in conventions, woman’s Equality with man in all civil and 
political rights, privileges and immunities, has been debated and variously 
decided by popular opinion, State law and judicial decree, without arriving 
ot any permanent settlement of the question. Until the world learns that 
there can be but one code of morals for men and women this question never 
can be settled.” * * * 

In 1876 Susan B. Anthony interrupted a centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia by reading a Declaration of Rights for Women from the 
platform outside of Independence Hall after she had been refused per- 
mission to address the meeting in the Hall. This declaration pointed out 
that the centennial could hardly be called “a celebration of the independence 
of the people of the United States” when half of those people were denied 
the right of suffrage, restrained in their personal liberty by their husbands, 
denied the right of trial by a jury of their peers, paid less for the same 
work, judged by a double moral standard, treated unequally by the prop- 


Equal Rights 


erty laws, deprived of their earnings, discriminated against in divorce, and 
so forth. | 

The convention of 1880, held in Washington, besides adopting a number 
of suffrage resolutions, resolved “that the great labor reform of this age 
lies in securing to woman, the great unpaid and unrecognized laborer and 
producer of the whole earth, the fruits of her toil; that the theory of a 
masculine head to rule the family, the Church or the State is contrary to 
Republican principles and a fruitful source of rebellion and corruption; 
that the assumption of the clergy that woman has no right to participate 
in the ministry and offices of the Church is unauthorized theocratic tyranny, 
placing a masculine mediator between woman and her God * * *; that since 
man has everywhere committed to woman the custody and ownership of 
the child born out. of wedlock, and has required it to bear its mother’s 
name, he should recognize woman’s right as a mother to the custody of 
the child born in marriage and permit it to bear her name * * *; that one- 
half of the number of the survivors of the tenth census, and one-half of the 
collectors of said census, shouk! be educated, intelligent women who * * * 
would not be likely to overlook ten millions of housekeepers.” 


HE National Convention meeting in Washington in 1883 passed a 
number of resolutions in addition to the suffrage resolution, among 
them being this one: “That all competitive examinations for places in the 
civil service of the United States should be open on equal terms to citizens 
of both sexes, and that any so-called civil service reform that does not 
correct the existing unjust discriminations against women employes and 
grade all salaries on merit and not on sex is a dishonest pretense of reform.” 
In 1898 the National American Woman Suffrage Association cele- 
brated the semi-centennial of the first Equal Rights convention, held at 
Seneca Falls in 1848. The resolutions read, in part, as follows: “That 
we hereby express our profound appreciation of the prophetic vision, 
advanced thought and moral courage of the pioneers in this movement for 
Equal Rights. * * * We, their successors, * * * stand pledged to unceasing 
effort until women have all the rights and privileges which belong equally 
to every citizen of a republic * * *; that we demand for mothers equal 
custody and control of their minor children, and for wives and widows | 
an equal use and inheritance of property; that we ask for an equal repre- 
sentation of women on all boards of education and health, of public schools 
and colleges, and in the management of all public institutions, and for 
their employment as physicians for women and children in all hospitals 
and asylums, and as police matrons and guards in all prisons and reforma- 
tories * * *; that this association limits its efforts exclusively to securing 
Equal Rights for women, and it appeals for co-operation to the whole 
American people.” | 

These examples should, perhaps, suffice to show that the Equal Rights 
advocates of today can more properly be charged with a lack of originality 
than with a want of authority and precedent. 

That the need of the Equal Rights agitation is still acute has been 
amply demonstrated by the researches of the legal department of the 
National Woman’s Party, and is borne in upon all of us in the daily con- 
tact of our lives with the inferior position assigned to women in industry, 
in business, in professional opportunities, on university boards and facul- 
ties, in public office, in the government service; with the total absence of 
recognition of the economic value of a woman’s labor in the home, and with 
the prejudices which pervade the public mind in practically all of the 
affairs of life. 


HE only phase of our campaign which has even the superficial appear- 

ance of novelty is the proposal to write into the fundamental law of 
this Republic a formal and decisive declaration of the lity of woman 
with man. And, in this respect also, we come not to destroy the law and 
the prophets, but to fulfill. 

In urging a constitutional amendment we fulfill the prophecy made by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in her letter to the National Convention of 1887: 
“Of one thing we may be assured—that the next generation will not argue 
the question of woman’s rights with the infinite patience we have had for 
half a century, and to so little purpose. To emancipate women from the 
fourfold bondage she has so long suffered in the State, the Church, the 
home and the world of work, harder battles than we have yet fought are 
still before us.” 
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September 15, 1923 


ISS FRED LEE WOODSON, national organizer in upstate New 

York, announces that the following representative women of 
Rochester have signified their acceptance of a place on the Advisory Coun- 
cil of Monroe county: Mrs. A. N. Davis, Dr. Mary E. Dickinson, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Draper, Dr. Julia Haywood, Miss Emma Ottman, Dr. Marion 
Craig-Potter, Mrs. Walter Rauschenbusch, Dr. Marcena Ricker, Mrs. John 
F. Skinner. 


Mrs. Ida Mason, past president of the Business Women’s Club and 
vice-president of New York Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, has accepted the chairmanship of the Business Women’s 
Council for the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congressional Districts. 

Miss Grace Crampton, 31 North Fitzhugh street, known as the most 
_ prominent woman lawyer in Monroe county, is acting treasurer, to whom 
should be sent membership cards and dues. Miss Crampton is also chair- 
man of the Lawyer’s Council for Monroe County. The Teachers’, Mu- 
sicians’, Journalists’, Doctors’ and Homemakers’ Councils are in process 
of formation. 

Mrs. Edward Cumpsten will head a committee which is planning a 
luncheon in October for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year. This will be a subscription luncheon, in order that non-members 
may have an opportunity to learn about the program of the Woman's 
Party. It is hoped that Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer will come from New 
York city to address this meeting. 


During Miss Woodson’s stay in Rochester a meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Myra Norton, at which practically every women present 
became a member. There was a gathering of social workers in the home 
of Miss Emma Ottman for the discussion of bills for the elimination of 
the double moral standard. Miss Woodson was also asked to speak at the 
Zonta Club luncheon, held at the Rochester Club. An interview was had 
with Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, Congressman from the Thirty-eighth District, 
who said, in part, that he regards the purpose of the Woman’s Party as 
laudable and believes that a large part of the program for the removal of 
age-old discriminations against women should be put through at once. 
An invitation was received to present the Equality program before the 
Monroe County Convention of W. C. T. U. at the Monroe Street Meth- 
odist Church on September 27. Dr. Mary E. Dickinson will give this 
message. 

Miss Amy Juengling of Eden Valley, N. Y., chairman of the Forty- 
second Congressional District, and also of Erie county, arranged a very 
attractive exhibit in the Woman’s Building at the Erie County Fair, held at 
Hamburg, August 28 to September 1, and was assisted by Miss Wood- 
son and others. Through this medium a number of members have been 
secured, contacts have been established with women throughout the county 
and invitations have been received for the presentation of our program 
before various groups. It is interesting to note that the Woman's Party 
exhibit is the only one in the building which directs the thought to the 
mental, intellectual and political achievements of woman, the others 
being fancy work, cooking, etc 

A committee is being formed, composed of women from the Fortieth, 
Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty-third Districts, which will arrange a 
luncheon in Buffalo during October, at which an intensive campaign for 
members will be launched. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Woodson Visits Niagara Falls. 


HE National Woman’s Party has started a campaign for the organi- 

zation of the women in Western New York. Miss Woodson arrived 
in Niagara Falls last week to assist the local leaders of the National 
Woman’s Party in organizing a campaign for the introduction of the 
Federal equality amendment to the constitution. 

While in Niagara Miss Woodson conferred with Mrs. John S. Hender- 
son, formerly chairman at Syracuse, who is now living in Niagara. Mrs. 
Richard Cary, Mrs. William Flanders and Mrs. Margaret Low became 
members, and others are considering the matter. The Misses Ten Eyck 
have transferred their membership from Waterloo to Niagara Falls. 


_— from Rochester, Buffalo and Seneca Falls are planning to 
go to the Syracuse State Fair to join the Syracuse Branch in a 


deputation to Governor Smith for the presentation of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


Rhode Island Member Points Out Inequalities. 


HAT Rhode Island women are awake to the need of equalization in 
the laws of their State is clearly indicated in the following letter, which 
has recently come to hand: 

“I am much interested in the report from Rhode Island (my home 
State) in your September 1 issue, and I hope you will find space to publish 
this letter, as I wish to call the attention of the Woman’s Party to a serious 
inequality in Rhode Island law, and I think the same is true of the other 
Atlantic Seaboard States. 

“There is no Homestead Law in Rhode Island. The home nominally 
belonging to a family is actually owned by the man only as part of any 
property that belongs to him personally and individually. Most of the 
western States have a Homestead Law, and the homestead property belongs 
jointly to the married couple who bought or built it. 

“When this country was founded the Atlantic Seaboard States, which 
were the original colonies of England, simply perpetuated the old English 
law, and there has never been any investigation or revision of these laws 
to modern ideas of equality and justice. By old English law, the wife was 
a chattel of the house, her legal status about like that of a piece of 
furniture. 

“My late father, ex-Governor L. F. C. Garvin of Rhode Island, very 
often spoke with regret of the fact that there are so few home-owners in 
Rhode Island, the large majority living in rented quarters. He thought 
it a great evil that the American ‘home’ was falling into disuse except for 
the wealthy, who can afford luxuries. The absence of the Homestead 
Law is sufficient reason for the decline of homes. The wife and children 
have no legal right in the home. Their legal status is that of tenants of 
the man, in that part of his property which he devotes to the private use 
of a home. Women and children cannot be safely ignored in a legal way 
at the present time, and the Woman’s Party ought to take this matter up in 
all States that were the original English colonies. 

“Yours fraternally, 


“Arden, Del., September 1. FLORENCE GARVIN.” 


etude FOR COLORADO’S MEMORIAL PAGEANT 


(Continued from page 243) 


what occupation or profession it shall go during its minority. There are 
people who still argue that this despotic power in the father is necessary 
to the preservation of the purity of family life, in spite of the fact that in 
a majority of States the mother and father now have each an equal voice 
in the upbringing of the child. In Ohio this equality was obtained only 
this year, through the enactment into law of one of the Woman’s Party 
bills. 

“In three States—Georgia, Alabama and Maryland—the father still 
has the absolute right to will the custody of the children entirely away 


from the mother. The Woman’s Party is working in the Legislatures of 
two of these States today in an effort to alter this law, and a great number 
of other discriminatory laws which are in effect in these jurisdictions.” 

All of this is only a part of the message brought by the Woman’s Party 
with its memorial pageant, through which it aims to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the first Equal Rights Convention in America, and to 
awaken public opinion to a realization of the fact that after seventy-five 
years of struggle for equality, women are still denied the fair opportunity 
in life which is in theory the right of all citizens of this Republic. 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From the Women Lawyers’ Journal; New York, August, 19253. 


ROM every section of this country was gathered women who de- 

sired to pay tribute of gratitude and remembrance to Susan B. 
Anthony when, at Seneca Falls, the historic spot of the first convention 
was held on July 20 and 21 the memorial celebration staged by the National 
Woman’s Party. In the First Presbyterian Church of Seneca Falls 
addresses and conferences were held; by auto delegates and their friends 
were taken round the beautiful Lake Cayuga and vicinity. On the identical 
spot where the first convention was held in 1848 was presented tableaux 
representing the stages of progress toward the present time and full fran- 
chise, and an enormous electric sign flashed forth the demand for “Equal 
Rights for Men and Women.” 

A conclusion of this remarkable tribute to the great woman leaders 
of the past was the pilgrimage to the grave of Susan B. Anthony. Dressed 
in white, without hats, a long procession formed a mile away from the 
cemetery and in groups representing professions, industries, home-makers, 
and then associations. The women carried banners of purple, white and 
gold, the colors of the National Woman’s Party, and on their arms a 
small wreath, and slowly trudged through the heat of Sunday afternoon 
to the grave of Susan B. Anthony. Slowly marching by, each woman 
placed the tiny wreath she carried on the grave. 

Conspicuously waving—conspicuous because they walked by different 
paths toward the goal of perfect equality for women—was a banner in- 
scribed “The League of Women Voters,” and at the grave of Susan B. 
Anthony reposed a handsome floral tribute from the same organized body. 

There will never be a finer evidence of the spirit of women than this 
convention held at Seneca Falls. Side by side there marched those who 
would return after the pilgrimage to their homes and their several walks 
of life and to the combat for place and position which necessarily sways 
those who progress, but at Seneca Falls they were sisters all, just woman- 
kind—mothers, sisters, daughters, wives—grateful to the great woman of 
an earlier time who had the courage and the vision to lead in a move 
which has brought them the franchise and which will in time bring them 
full equality in the law of every section of this country. * * * 


Relativity in Patience. 
£ 

HE Daily Reporter of White Plains, New York, in a recent editorial, 

cautions women against the sin of “impatience to receive full equality 

with men.” It is “only seventy-five years ago,” the Reporter points out, 

since the movement began at Seneca Falls which culminated in universal 

suffrage for women in the United States. “Only seventy-five years” is 

still more than the allotted span of an average life, and the question arises: 

“Does the Reporter believe that women of the United States should be 

patient for another seventy-five years before securing complete emancipa- 
tion?” The Reporter states: 


“The women complain that men are still given the ee over 
women in the matter of positions and salaries. 


“That may be partly due to the women themselves. It may be just 
possible that, taken as a whole, men are more fitted for the more im- 
portant positions in the world of business, finance and politics. Men 
have been the executives in business and professions and leaders in politics 
since the dawn of creation. 


“In a few years with the ballot women cannot expect to have learned, 
as a whole, as much as men have learned through the centuries. It does 
not make woman :the equal of man in conducting a business, running a 
bank, leading a political campaign merely by saying: ‘We are equal.’ 

“Individual. cases of where women have entered men’s offices and been 
as successful a as ahy man are the most encouraging signs for the women’s 
movement. Where- ‘there i is warth there is recognition, whether it be in 
the case of. a mayer woman. 

“In the matter of wages, women themselves may be somewhat to blame 
if they do not receive as high wages as men. A great many girls go to 
work to escape household drudgery between the time they marry and get 


-down to the serious business of raising a family. 


“Accordingly they have not been particularly keen about wages, and 
many of them have stepped into some man’s job by going to work. for less 
than he had receivéd. Many employers haven’t much personal interest in 
their employes, wanting merely the most work for the least” money. adie 
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